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LATE  HEWS 


Brazil,  chief  TJ.  S.  cotton-export  competitor,  may  have  a  smaller  crop 
than  was  indicated  "by  earlier  forecasts.    Reason:    Estimates  of  the  19U6-U7 
cotton  crop  in  Sao  Paulo,  chief  producing  State,  are  revised  downward  as  a 
result  rf  late  planting  and  damage  from  excessive  rainfall  in  January  tr 
March.    Recent  official  estimates  indicate  a  crop  rf  1,057.000  "bales  (of 
500  pounds  gross),  compared  with  a  small  I9U5-U6  crop  of  876, 000  "bales. 
Private  estimates  are  as  lew  as  920,000  for  this  year.    Adding  a  prelimi- 
nary i  estimate  of  ^50,000  Dales  for  north  Brazil  and  6S.000  for  other  sruth- 
ern  States,  all  Brazil's  crop  this  season  is  indicated  at  not  mrre  than 
If  575.000  hales,    last  season's  estimated  crop  rf  1,425,000  was  the  smallest 
since  19^^-35 •     Government-held  stacks  on  last  February  28,  wers  reported  at 
483,000  hales. 

India' s  19U6-U7  -peanut  harvest  is  slightly  larger.    Exerts  from  this 
crop,  however,  may  he  only  an  eighth  rf  the  high  prewar  rate  when  the  country 
was  the  world' s  top  peanut  exporter.    Production  this  year,  according  to  the 
final  estimate,   is  ^.9  million  short  tons  f rem  10 .0  million  acres,  up  about 
1  percent  from  last  year  and  5  percent  above  the  rj-yQa,r  (l9^5~^9)  average. 
Though  early  foracasts.  indicated  smaller  riant ings ,  the  final  figure  ap- 
proached the  recrrd  1944-45  area  of  10.6  million  acres  and  was  10  percent 
greater  than  the  I9U1-U5  average.    Ahrut  120,000  V  ns  of  -peanuts  and  85,000 
tons  of  oil  are  expected  if  ha  exported  this  year,  sharrly  belo>w  the  1 -mil- 
lion-ton average  in  19^5-^9  •    Last  year  the  Government  hanned  oilseed 
shipments  -"because  of  •food  shortages,, 

■In  El  Salvador,   the  world's  third  largest  coffee  exporter,,  sales  rf 
•coffee  from  the  current  crop  to  the  end  of  March  are  rerorted  at  816,056 
hags- -of  60  kilograms  (('132  pounds)  each.     Cf  this  amount  .the  United  Sta.tes 
purchased  742,491  hags,   rp  oyer  90  p?rc3nt  rf  the  total.    Last  season's  ex- 
■port.ahie'  surplus  was  7^8 .000  ba.gs  .    Although  the  recent  dip  in  coffee  rrices 
on  the  Few  York  market  is  reported  tr  have  caused  some  concern,  the  Salvador 
Coff-ee  -  Company  exT ressed-  the  hope  that  stabilization  can  he  attained  at 
r  resent'  levels'. 

Argentina.1  s  1946-47  cotton  cr^r  ,  according  to  the  first  official  esti- 
mate ,"Ts_ pTac^d~lvr-^o0, 000  hales  (rf  r^oo  -pounds  gross),  compared  with  a 
similar  estimate  of  355, 0U0  and  a  final  estimate  of  285,000  hales  in  19U5-U6. 

Denmark  will  have  more  hogs  available  for  marketing  in  late  IQU7 ,  since 
bred  sows  show  a  rise  cf  l4,000  over  last  year's  127,000  head.     Total  hogs 
on  March  22  numbered  1,779,000  head,  ut   about  80,000  from  a  year  ago. 
Suckling  rigs  totaled  411,000  and  rigs  and  slaughter  hogs  1,150,000. 

A  British  Food  Ministry  rer  rasentative  has  arrived  in  Bulgaria.  tr  ar- 
range for  purchase  rf  eggs  and  fruit  pulp,  a  Sofia  ~  ress  statement  disclrses. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  PREWAR  l/ 

In'  19^6,  about  1,165' million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  "were 
shipped  from  the  principal  tobacco-exporting  countries  of  the  world.  This 
was  slightly  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  and  substantially  greater 
than  the  890  million  pounds  exported  in  19^5.    Several  countries,  like  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  were  important  exporters 
in  prewar  years,  shipped  practically  no  tobacco  in  19^-5  and  19^-6,  In 
tobacco  exports  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  about  9^-1  million  pounds, 
or  8l  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  an  average  of  50  percent  during  the 
prewar  period.    Countries:  whose  19^6  exports  far  exceeded  the  prewar  average 
included  the  United  States,  Brazil,'  the  Dominican  Republic,-  and  Cuba.  India 
and  Southern  Rhodesia  also  exported  considerably  more  tobacco  last  year  than 
in  the  1935-39  period'.      :       "  ■       "  ;  . 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  19^6"  by  the  principal  tobacco-im- 
porting countries  amounted  to  933  million  pounds,  or  7  percent  less  than 
prewar  average  annual  imports  of  1,007  million  pounds .  'European-  countries 
last  year,'  as  in  prewar  years,  took  the  bulk  of  the  world's  tobacco  imports. 
Available  data,  indicate  .that  about..  685  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  73  per- 
cent :of  the  total  reported  imports  entered  European  markets .  • 

The  United  Kingdom,  whose  19^-6  imports  totaled  ^33-  million  pounds,  was 
by  far  the  world's  most  important  tobacco -importing  nation.  Other  purchasers 
of  importance  were  France,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Eire,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Germany,  formerly  the  second-ranking  to- 
bacco importing'  country  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  market  for  leaf  tobacco. 
Non-European  countries  which  imported  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  in 
19^-6  included  the  United  States,  Australia,  China,  Egypt,  and  Argentina. 

-  Total  reported  exports  both  for  the  prewar  average  and  for  the  indi- 
vidual years,  exceed  total  reported  imports,  for  various  reasons,  among 
"which  are  failure  to  report  general  imports  in  some  countries  (as  destin- 
guished  from  imports  for 'consumption)  and  the  nonincluslon  of  statistics 
for  a  number  of  small  importing  countries. 

Information  covering  the  tobacco  .trade  of  certain  'countries  during  19^5 
and  19^6  is  not  available.    These  include  Albania,  Austria,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Rumania,  and  Spain.    Postwar  trade  data  are  also  unavailable  for 
many 'small  countries  in  Asia "and  Africa.    For  the  purposes  of  accurate  com- 
parisons/ these'  countries'  have  been    omitted  from  the  table;  •  :  '  • 

-  Principal  Exporting  •Countries:    The  United  States  last  -year,  as  in  pre- 
;war  years,  was \ the  principal. 'tobacco-exporting  nation. ;  Exports  totaled  663 
million  pounds'--  a  quantity  second  only  to  the  record '1919  shipments  of  777 
million.    The  United  States  shipped  tobacco  to  virtually  every  nation  of  the 
world.    Of  total  exports,;  flue -cured  leaf  accounted  for  5^6  million  pounds, 
or  82  percent.^  Burley  exports  were  the'  largest  on  record  — totaling  35  mil- 
lion pounds ..    Exports  of  fire -cured  leaf  amounted  to  39  million  pounds. 
Total  United  States  exports  of  all  unmanufactured  tobacco  last  year  were  57 

' percent  above  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  421  million, 
l/  Reprints  are  available  upon  request  from  this  Office. 
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UMAMIIFAQTUBED  TOBACCO:  International  trade,  average  1935-39.  annual  1Q45-46 


Continent  and  ■ 

Average 

1935-39 

:  1945 

1 

a/ 

1946 

1 

a/ 

Country  : 

Exports 

,  Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:     1,000  ; 

1,000 

: 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

•  pounds 

pounds 

North  America:  : 

15,294 

1  4,255 

15,835 

1,581 

:  12,592 

1,746 

- 

.  4o 

149 

:  41 

El  Salvador  : 

23 

495 

1,756 

- 

:  3,500 

- 

68 

- 

204 

: 

303 

1,894 

:  43 

3,523 

4 

'  3,371 

34 

215 

210 

414 

1,097 

938 

1,990 

and  Labrador  . . . : 

- 

62 

1,010 

: 

:  850 

- 

:  175 

- 

:  443 

• 

:  485 

- 

b/  139 

160 

108 

420,797 

"71,274 

472,639 

75,958 

663,301 

82,009 

27,712 

* 

30,014 

- 

:  46,745 

- 

Dominican  Rep.  . . . : 

13,652 

- 

20,441 

121 

:  62,534 

22,484 

.  1,902 

b/23,748 

b/  1,3^2 

'b/25,087 

y  1,035 

Trinidad  ....  : 

116 

776 

- 

1,565 

- 

1,241 

Total  : 

502,187 

79,439 

566,614 

85,390 

814,568 

93,417 

Europe:                   . : 

Belgium  and  : 

413 

40,695 

6,894 

35,328 

59,396 

52,985  : 

- 

c/  9,310 

- 

Czechoslovakia  . . . • 

- 

d/20,768 

- 

- 

11,823 

490 

~  20,206 

- 

4,399 

i 

28,086 

d/  394 

d/12,292 

- 

14, 044 

: 

e/12,500 

- 

,  7,754 

3,084 

: 

4,317 

d/  686 

d/61,576 

104 

62,251 

287 

81,985 

a/  19 

^204,644 

f  1 

£/ 

U 

97,657 

20 

~18 

- 

g/l8,£ll 

- 

19,162 

3,106 

- 

- 

- 

:  829 

Italy  

12,927 

5,253 

1/ 

u 

470 

818 

Netherlands   : 

3,249 

67,349 

- 

29,240 

:  789 

24,310 

- 

6,602 

157 

6,828 

: 

9,575 

Poland  and  Danzig. j 

a/  149 

d/l8,404 

- 

- 

: 

4,678 

- 

~  6,381 

- 

8,859 

: 

9,700 

153 

14,829 

1,818  ; 

15,965 

1  t  /no 

11,688 

15,795 

15,190 

h/l6,500 

United  Kingdom  . . . ■ 

5,996 

258,486 

13,505 

368,763 

•  5,141 

"432,708 

Total  : 

200,691 

764,160 

68,587 

535,517 

34,408 

684,845 

Asia:  : 

« /  l  £fiO 

0/     -L  j  \J\J\J 

"Deal  on  +- 

iraiestine  : 

271 

l  inn 
1,009 

0 1  h.CtO 

Syria  and  Lebanon  : 

2,762 

d/  112 

3,360 

2,327 

"  4,583 

'  343 

Turkey  : 

78,054 

152 

83,823 

62,910 

Ceylon  : 

2,086 

1,200 

tl 

1,653 

tl 

2,935 
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UNMANUF  ACT  DEED  TOBACCO:  .  jAternatiOnal  trade,  average-  1935  -39,  annual  194^  -46 


Continent 
Country 


ana 


Average.  1935-39 


•:  Exports  ;  Imports 


1,00  • 
pounds 


Asia  (Cont'd)  >         :  . 

China   ......:  30,994 

French  Indochina  .  :d/  2l6 

Hong  Kong   :  f/ 

India   :  '43,500 

-Japan  . . . .  < :  9,689 

Netherlands  Indies:  101,176 
Phi lippine ' Is lands : 1    37 , 357 

Slam   :  13 

Total  .......  '  " 

South  America: 


305,847 


180 


71,955 


6,472 
7,7^7 


Argentina  ..... 

Bolivia  ....... 

Brazil  ........ 

British  Guiana 

Chile   

Colombia  ...... 

Paraguay  ...... 

Peru  . . . .-. ..... 

Surinam   

Uruguay   

Venezuela   

Total   

Africa:  |H| 

Algeria   :  24,979 

Nyasaland  ........:      12 ,810 

Egypt   : 

Madagascar   :  5,262 

Southern  Rhodesia-  :  19,166 

Tunisia  , .-  : 

Total   , 

Oceania: 


1/ 

d/  6 
86,360 


62,217 


111+ 
113 


Australia   : 

New  Zealand   :  _ 

Total  :_ 

Total ,  countries  shown:! ,  157 , 529 


227 


1,000 
pounds 


56,613 
2,718 
10,450 

M9l 
9,454 

2,765 
1,075 
3,405 


93,006 


16,878 
2 

772 

393 
172 
138 
202 
■  212 

t/' 
3,051 
4 

21,824" 


7,482 

13,014 
17 

327 
2,8.43 


23,-683 


21,537 
3,027 


24,564 


1,006,676 


1945  §7 


Exports 


,1,000 
pounds 


J/ 


178 

1/ 
17 

16,543 

tj 
8,700 


114,230 


1,583 
69,207 


tj 
9,502 


80,292 


17,573 

2,546 
40,166 
f/ 


60,385 


890,108 


Imports 


1,000- 
pounds 


66 

y 

'■  15 

14,249 

..£/ 

130 
15 


19,915 


16,735 
318 
307 
476 
472 
130 

f/ 
6~86 
342 
6,344 
219 


26,029 


25,557.. 

If 
951 


26,508 


26,327 
7,007 


33,33^ 

726Tg93 


1946  a/ 


Exports 


1,000 
pounds 


2,047 
f/ 
"6~70 
i/  54,764 

"  1/ 

e/  2,000 
~  3,614 


130  < 


10,076 
116,489 


f/ 


f/ 


126,565 


1,200 
k/.  13,500 

g/  2,238 
41,634 
91 


58,663 


1,165,192 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S.  foreign  service  officers  and 
other  information. 

a/  Preliminary,  b/  Estimated  from  .trade  with  the  United  States.  0/  Data  covers 
January  -  June,  d/  Less  than  5 -year  average,  e/  Estimated  on  basis  January  - 
September  data,  f/  Not  available,  g/  Data  covers  January  -  October,  h/  Estimated 
on  basis  January  >  June  data,  if  Data  covers  January  -  November,  j/  Estimated 
from  imports  into  the  Netherlands ..  k/  Estimated  from  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom . 
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Brazil  last  year  ranked  second  to  the  United  States  as  a  tobacco  ex- 
porter with  shipments  abroad  totaling  about  116  million  pounds.  This 
represents  the  largest  exports  from  Brazil  on  record.    Heavy  demand  from 
European  countries,  especially  Spain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark, 
was  the  chief  factor  raising  Brazil's  exports  to  record  levels.  European 
demand  for  Dominican  Republic ' s  tobacco  also  resulted  in  record  exports  from 
that  country.    Last  year,  the  Republic  shipped  abroad  63  million  pounds  of 
tobacco,  or  more  than  four  times  the  prewar  average  of  Ik  million.  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Spain  were  the  principal  markets. 

Cuba ' s  I9U6  tobacco  exports  totaled  kj  million  pounds,  or  63  percent 
greater  than  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  23  million.    The  United  States 
took  about  two-thirds  of  the  exports,  and  Spain  was  an  important  market.. 
Exports  from  Puerto  Rico,  estimated  from  receipts  in  the  United  States,  to- 
taled about  25"  million  pounds  in  19k6. 

India's  exports  for  11  months  of  last  year  totaled  55  million  pounds, 
considerably  above  the  prewar  average  annual  figure.    The  principal  destina- 
tions for  Indian  leaf  were  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Egypt. 
Southern  Rhodesia  sent  k2  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  world 
markets  last  year,  or  about  double  the  prewar  average  of  19  million. 

Exports  from  the  important  prewar  tobacco-exporting  countries  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  and  the  Philippines  totaled  only  about  2  million  pounds 
and  k  million  pounds,  respectively,  or  a  mere  fraction  of  these  countries' 
prewar  exports. 

Principal  Importing  Countries:  Last  year,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the 
chief  tobacco -importing "country ,  taking  1+33  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco.    This  was  63  percent  or  175  million  pounds,  above  the  prewar  aver- 
age.   The  United  States  supplied  about  85  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
19k6  imports.    Other  principal  suppliers  last  year  were  Southern  Rhodesia, 
India,  Nyasaland,  and  Canada. 

The  United  States  imported  32  million  pounds  of  tobacco  last  year, 
principally  oriental  leaf  from  Turkey,  and  cigar  leaf  from  Cuba.  Imports 
into  France,  totaling  82  million  pounds,  were  one-third  greater  than  prewar. 
Last  year  France  bought  heavily  in  the  United  States,  Brazil  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Belgium's  I9U6  imports  of  35  million  pounds,  were  nearly  up  to  the  pre- 
war level.    More  than  one  •'half  was  from  the  United  States.     The  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  imported  2k  million  pounds  and  23  million  pounds,  respectively, 
last  year.    Other  European  countries  importing  substantial  quantities  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  In  19*+ 6  were  Switzerland,  Eire,  Sweden,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Several  non-European  countries  were  important  markets  for  tobacco  last 
year.    These  included  Australia,  which  imported  an  estimated  30  million  pounds, 
practically  all  of  United  States  origin.    Egypt  imported  23  million  pounds, 
nearly  double  the  prewar  rate.     China  took  27  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  in  19** 6,  about  one-half  the  prewar  annual  average.     Shortages  of 
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foreign  exchange  and  unsettled  political  conditions  restricted  China's  im- 
ports  which  vere  considerably  "below  the  actual  requirements . 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
trade  approved  "by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee  on 
Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  J.  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  H.  W.  Taylor,  and  F.  S. 
Everts . 

WORLD  FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  DISAPPOINTING 

The  final  estimate  for  19^6  flaxseed  places  world  production  at  110. 5 
million  "bushels,  a  decrease  of  8  million  or  7  percent  from  19^5.    This  year, 
however,  a  substantially  larger  production,  especially  in  North  America,  is 
in  prospect.    The  19^+6  figure  was  revised  downward  from  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate made  in  December  when  a  crop  6  percent  larger  than  in  the  previous  year 
was  indicated.    Lower  yields  are  shown  in  a  number  of  countries,  especially 
in  Argentina.     In  19^5,  118.8  million  "bushels  were  produced  from  16.2  million 
acres,  and  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  production  totaled  135  A  million 
"bushels  from  19  .7  million  acres . 

Production  in  19^6:    Flaxseed  production  in  North  America  in  19^6  was 
31.6  million  "bushels,  compared  with  ^3      million  in  19^-5,  and  the  prewar  av- 
erage of  12,7  million  "bushels.    Although  the  United  States  crop  of  23.0  mil- 
lion "bushels  was  above  the  prewar  average,  it  fell  far  "below  crushers' 
requirements.     Imports  of  3  .h  million  "bushels  were  the  smallest,  with,  the 
exception  of  19^5,  since  this  country  "became  a  net  importer  in  the  1900's. 
With  the  short  supply  and  heavy  demand,  prices  increased  steadily  after  the 
ceiling  was  removed,  reaching  $8.50  per  "bushel,  Minneapolis,  early  in  March. 
Seed  for  planting  was,  in  many  instances,  much  higher. 

Canada '  s  final  estimate  for  19^-6  flaxseed  is  7-5  million  "bushels,  the 
smallest  since  19^1.    The  reduced  harvest  combined  with  the  August  1  carry-over 
provided  stocks  of  9.1  million  bushels,  a  supply  about  adeqtiate  for  domestic 
requirements.    Because  of  the  shortage  of  edible  oils,  Canada  consumed  10 
million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine. 

Production  in  Europe  in  19^6  was  6,k  million  bushels,  compared  with  6.6 
million  in  19^5  and  the  prewar  average  of  9 .k  million  bushels .     In  most  of 
the  European  countries  flaxseed  is  a  byproduct  of  the  fiber  industry,  and  seed 
yields  per  acre  are  relatively  low.    Acreage  harvested  in  19^-6  was  1.0  million, 
about  the  same  as  in  19^5  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  prewar  average  of  1.3 
million  acres.    Only  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  increased  production 
of  flaxseed  in  19^6. 

Recent  information  has  indicated  more  closely  the  sharp  decline  in 
acreage  devoted  to  f laxseed  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  war  years .  The 
19^6  area  is  shown  as  2,k  million  and  the  19^+5  as  2.0  million  acres,  both 
substantially  below  the  prewar  figure  of  5.8  million.    A  revision  in 
estimated  world  production  of  flaxseed  during  the  war  years  is  made  nec- 
essary by  the  publication  of  Soviet  Union  acreage  figures.    It  now  appears 
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that  flax  production  in  that  country  had  been  much  smaller  than  the  allow- 
ance made  in  world  production  estimates  published  in  recent  years. 

All  Asiatic  countries  report  reduced  acreages  and  production.    India f 
the  only  one  of  importance,  produced  14.8  million  bushels,  the  smallest  out- 
turn since  1942.    Part  of  the  acreage  formerly  sown  to  flaxseed  was  diverted 
to  food  crops,  and  weather  conditions  were  generally  unfavorable.  Recent 
information  for  Manchuria,  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
dicates a  materially  lower  level  of  flaxseed  production  than  estimated  from 
earlier  information;  as  a  result,  the  estimated  production  for  all  Asia  is 
now  given  as  15,3  million  bushels  for  1946,  16.2  million  bushels  for  1945, 
and  19.0  million  bushels  for  1935-39- 

Although  Argentina's  1946  flaxseed  crop  of  hi, 3  million  bushels  was 
larger  than  in  the  two  previous  years,  it  was  small  for  that  country.  Sown 
area  of  4.7  million  acres  was,  with  one  exception,  the  Smallest  since  the 
early  1920'e.    Locust  damage  in  some  districts  was  greater  than  anticipated, 
and  losses  were  reported  heavy  in  certain  sections  where  wet  weather  pre- 
vailed during  harvest. 

The  price  to  growers  was  reduced  from  $2.65  to  $2.27  P©*"  bushel  on 
November  2,  1946,  but  the  Government  export  price  continued  to  increase. 
Purchases  of  linseed  oil  by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  for 
delivery  in  1947  were  between  30  and  31  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  25 
cents  in  1946  and  9.5  cents  in  1945. 

Uruguay  produced  4.5  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  in  1946,  almost  equal- 
ing the  record  outturn  of  a  year  earlier.    From  the  excellent  crop  in  1945 
(harvested  December)  plus  carry-over,  Uruguay !s  exports  during  1946  amounted 
to  3  million  bushels  of  seed  and  27,000  tons  of  linseed  oil,  a  total  of  more 
than  6  million  bushels  in  terms  of  seed.    The  Government  has  announced  that 
only  linseed  oil  will  be  exported  in  1947  and  has  stated  that  23,000  tens  wilB 
be  available. 

Prospects  for  1947:    Indications  are  that  1947  flaxseed  production, 
especially  in  North  America,  will  be  substantially  larger  than  in  last  season. 
Canadian  farmers  are  being  urged  to  produce  12  to  15  million  bushels  of  seed 
for  which  they  will  receive  $5.00  per  bushel  for  No.  1  grade,  an  increase 
of  $1.75  over  the  price  paid  for  the  1946  harvests    In  view  of  the  compe- 
tition between  flaxseed  and  other  crops,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  diverting  sufficient  acreage  to  flaxseed  to  realise  the  desired  production J 

In  the  United  States  the  reported  prospective  acreage  of  4.5  million  is  j 
70  percent  larger  than  the  1946  acreage.    The  support  price  for  this  season1 s  ] 
flaxseed  crop  is  $6.00  per  bushel  for  No.  1  seed,  Minneapolis  basis.  This 
will  be  implemented  by  leans  to  producers,  contracts  with  processors  v/ho 
agree  to  pay  farmers  not  less  than  the  applicable  support  price,  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchases  of  seed,    if  necessary  to  assure 
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producers  the  support  price.    Continued  lateness  of  the  season  may  "bring" 
about  planting  of  flaxseed"  on' land  which  farmers  intended  to  plant  to  wheat. 
Mexican  'crop  prospects  are  good.    Trade  sources  estimate, an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  possibly  a  half -million  bushels-. 

Forecasts  for  India's  1947  crop  (harvested  March-April)  range  from  14 
to  lb  million  bushels,  a  be low -aver age  crop  for  that  country.    An  export 
quota  of  30 , 000  short  tons  of  linseed  oil  (3.2  million  "bushels  in  terms  of 
seed),  sufficient  ,  to  meet  International  Emergency  .Food  Council's  allocations, 
has  been  established  for  1947-48  (April. -March) . 

South  American  countries  do  not  begin  planting  until  June  or  July,  and 
at  this  time  even  acreage  prospects  are  still  uncertain.    Argentine  farmers 
are  reported  dissatisfied  with  the  price  they  are  receiving  for  the  19*4-6  har- 
vest, and  unles'-s  there  is  a  satisfactory  adjustment  before  planting  time, 
acreage  may  be  -less  than  a  year  ago.    Apparently,  Uruguayan  growers  are 
satisfied  with  -their  returns  from  flaxseed  and  will  plant  at  least  as  large 
an  area  as  in  the  past  two  seasons.      -.  .   

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report  the  Committee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman;  C.  M.  Purves,  Regiria  H.  Boyle,  Helen 
Francis',  Russell  S.  Kif  er ,  L.  Volln,  and  Oscar  K.' Moore  . 


!     C  0-  M  M  "0  B  I  T  T   DEVELOPMENT  S 


'  GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AMD  FEEDS 

CANADIAN  GRAIN  STOCKS  •"      •         •  •   

LARGER  THAN  IN.  1946   .,      ,,  "">,..■'•■  ■  ■  •     ••  ■ 

Total  stocks  of  Canadian  grain  in  North  American  positions  on  March  31 
were  about  14  percent  larger  than  on  that  date  in  1946,  according  to  figures 
recently  released  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    The  largest  gain  is 
reported  for  wheat,  which,  at  245  million  bushels,  is  about  33  million  more 
than  at  the  end  of  March  1946...  Increases  of  16  million  bushel3  of  oats,  10 
million  of  barley,  and  1  million  of  rye  are  also  reported.    The  increase  in 
wheat  stocks  is  largely  attributed  to  transportation  difficulties  during  the 
fall  and  winter.    As  a  result  of  those  difficulties,  exports  of  wheat  in- 
cluding flour  were  only  about  139  million  bushels  during  August -March ,  com- 
pared with  259  million  for  that  period  of  -  1945-46. 

About  199  million  bushels,  or  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total  wheat 
stocks,  were  held  on  farms  and  in  country  elevators  on  March  31,  about  54 
percent  being  on  farms  and  27  percent  in  country  elevators.    This  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  40  percent  compared  with  last  year.    Stocks  at  the  lakehead 
and  in  other  forward  positions  were  down  compared  with  a  year  ago,  reflect- 
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tng  the  transportation  difficulties.    Stocks  of  oats  were  184  billion  "bu- 
shels, of  which  155  million  were  on  farms,  compared  with  farm  stocks  of  130 
million  a  year  ago.    Barley  stocks  on  farms    were  53  million  "bushels,  com- 
pared with  4l  million  a  year  earlier.    Farm  stocks  of  rye,  reported  at 
758,000  bushels  were  about  the  same  as  in  a  year  earlier. 


CANADA:    Grain  stocks  in  a£l  positions, 
March  1947 ,  with  comparisons  
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Canadian  grain  in  the  United  States 
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From  reports  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

a/  Reported  in  bushels  of  34  pounds,  b/  Less  than  500  bushels,  c/  Revised 
figures . 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

MORE  FRESH  FRUIT 
ENR0UTE  TO  U.  S. 

Seven  additional  boats  carrying  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  destined 
for  United  States  markets  left  Southern  Hemisphere  ports  recently.    Their  cargo 
ii.  tuafofc    lU,U08  boxes  of  pears,  72,217  boxes  of  grapes,  2,373  boxes  of 
peachofc,  i,00C  boxes  of  apples,  2,487  boxes  of  melons,  and  96,859  boxes  of 
onions.    Shipments  by  country  of  origin,  name  of  3hip,  and  date  of  sailing 
follow. 
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Argent ina - -Mar mac  dawn ,  April  k,  destination  Boston.  Pears  11,872  boxes 
(kk  pounds),  grapes  42,525  "boxes  (22  pounds),  peaches  694  "boxes  (18  pounds). 

Chile— Santa  Margarita/  March  27.  Apples  1,000  "boxes  (44  pounds )>  pears 
500  boxes  (kk  pounds),  grapes  5,500  boxes  (40  pounds)  and  597  boxes  (22  pounds), 
and  onions  3,059  boxes  (57  pounds).    Santa  Barbara,  April  5.    G-rapes  5,150 
boxes  (22  pounds)  and  2,550  boxes  (kO  pounds),  melons  1,581  boxes  (kk  pounds), 
peaches  1,679  boxes  (l&  pounds),  and  onions  4,497  boxes.    Santa  Cecilia, 
April  12.    Grapes  7,335  boxes  ,(22  pounds),  melons  906  boxes,  and  onions  1,553 
boxes.    Santa  Luisa,  April  19..    Pears  1,500  boxes  and  onions  87,750  boxes. 

-South  Africa --African  Planet,  April  1.    Pears  268  boxes  (42  pounds)  and 
grapes  8,560  boxes  (To  pounds ) .    African  Star,  April  15.    Pears  268  boxes. 

CANADA  MAY  REVISE  SEED 
POTATO  REGULATIONS 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  plans  to  tighten  regulations 
governing  the  production  of  certified  seed  potatoes.    Under  an  amendment 
proposed  by  a  Department  official,  the  grower    of  certified  seed  potatoes 
would  be  required  to  plant  all  potato  fields  on  his  farm  with  one  of  the 
three  classes  of  certified  seed.    Production  of  table  stock  for  the  grower's 
own  use  or  for  sale  would  continue  to  be  permitted,  but  both  table  stock  and 
seed  stock  would  have  to  be  grown  from  Foundation,  Foundation  A,  or  Certi- 
fied seed. 

The  Department  has  observed  that  most  cases  of  bacterial  ring  rot  occur - 
ing  in  fields  entered  for  certification  are  found  in  areas  where  large  fields 
of  table-  stock  are  grown.    Table  stock  grown  from  unhealthy,  uncertified  seed 
can  contaminate  nearby  seed  stock  grown  from  the  very  best  seed.    The  pro- 
posed amendment  should  limit  this  danger  of  contamination,  it  is  held. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 

MEXICO'S  COTTON  ACREAGE 
LARGER;  YIELDS  LOWER 

A  17 -percent  increase  in  Mexico's  cotton  acreage  this  year  may  be  nearly 
offset  by  anticipated  reductions  in  yield  per  acre.    The  19J+7  crop  is  fore- 
cast at  465,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  compared  with  462,000  last  year 
and  a  revised  estimate  of  434,000  for  1945.    Corresponding  acreage  estimates 
are  988,000,  843,000,  and  904,000  acres,  respectively.    Crop  conditions  and  the 
outlook  for  yields  are  generally  good  except  for  the  Matamoros  District,  the 
leading -producing  area  in  recent  years.    Lack  of  sufficient  water  for  irriga- 
tion in  that  area  resulted  in  poor  germination,  necessitating  up  to  50  percent 
replanting  in  some  places,  and  low  yields  are  expected. 

Stocks  on  hand  July  31,  1946,  are  now  estimated  at  254,000  bales  instead 
of  166,000  bales,  as  previously  reported  and  are  forecast  at  250,000  bales 
for  July  31,  19^7.    Mill  stocks  rose  from  about  92,000  bales  on  July  31, 
1945,  to  153,000  a  year  later,  while  stocks  elsewhere  declined  from  326,000 
bales  to  100,000.  Both  stock  and  mill-consumption  figures were  recently  revised. 
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Cotton  exports  during  the  5  months  ended  December  31,  1946  totaled  only 
50,000  hales,  compared  with  98,000  for  a  similar  period  in  1945.    The  total 
is  not  expected  to  exceed  150,000  hales  this  year  as  against  a  record  figure 
of  263,000  for  1945-46.    The  decline  is  attributed  to  export  restrictions 
placed  in  effect  early  in  July  1946  and  not  removed  until  March  1,  1947. 

An  export  tax  of  12  percent  based  on  an  assessed  valuation  somewhat  be- 
low the  market  level,  adopted  each  month,  was  imposed  on  June  15,  1944,  An 
export  subsidy,  equivalent  to  the  tax,  was  granted  for  the  19^-5  crop  and  old- 
stocks,  but  was  not  extended  to  the  1946  crop  and  was  discontinued  on  old 
crop  cotton  exported  after  November  15,  19^6.    The  export  tax.  equivalent  to 
3.2  cents  per  pound  in  January,  was  removed  on  February  2,  1947. 

Mill-consumption  figures  for  1943-44  to  1945-46  are  now  revised  downward 
to  320,000,  323,000,  and  320,000  bales,  respectively.    The  total  for  1946-47 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  lower  at  307,000  bales  as  export  demand  for  Mexi- 
can textiles  has  weakened  to  some  extent. 


COTTON:  Spot  prices  of  certain 
 and  qualities  in  specifi 


foreign  growths 
c  markets 


Price  in  ^Equivalent 


Market  location, 

;Date 

Unit  of 

'Unit  of 

foreign 

■U  •  S .  cents 

kind,  and  Quality 

'  1947 

:  currency 

currency 

\J\s  -1-  JJUUJ.1U. 

Alexandria 

; Kantar 

Ashmouni,  Good 

';4-l7 

-   99.05  lbs. 

:  Tallari 

44.00 

:  36.68 

Ashmouni,  F.G.F. 

lh-17 

:  99.05  lbs. 

\  Tallari 

40.25 

•  33.55 

Giza  7,  Good 

;4-i7 

:  99.05  lbs. 

! Tallari 

42.50 

35  A3 

Giza  7,  F.G.F. 

A-17 

:  99.05  lbs. 

\  Tallari 

39.00 

■  32,51 

Karnak,  Good 

:^-i7 

;   99.05  lbs. 

: Tallari 

M.75 

3^.80 

Karnak,  F.G.F. 

.4-17 

:  99.05  lbs. 

! Tallari 

40.00 

;  33.3^ 

Bombay 

; Candy 

:  16.54 

Jarila,  Fine 

A-17 

;  784  lbs. 

; Eupee 

430.00 

Broach,  Fine 

i4-l7 

:  784  lbs. 

.'Rupee 

495.00 

■  19.05 

Sind  American,  Fine 

•4-17 

784  lbs. 

'Rupee 

539.00 

:  20.74 

Punjab,     "           289 -F, 

Fine:4-17 

;  784  lbs. 

Rupee 

615.00 

■  23.66 

Kampala,  East  African 

4-17 

i  784  lbs. 

; Rupee 

920.00 

:    35.  ^o 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

Type  B 

4-19 

:  2204.6  lbs 

.  'Peso 

2200.00 

29 .71 

Lima 

■  Sp .quintal 

Tanguis,  Type  5 

4-19 

i  101 A  lbs. 

.Sol  a/l60.00 

24.27 

Pima,  Type  1 

4-19 

101.4  lbs. 

•Sol  a/l70.00 

:  25.79 

Recife 

Arroba 

Mata,  Type  5 

4-18 

33,07  lbs. 

;  Cruzeiro 

125.00 

'  20.56 

Sertao,  Type  5 

4-18 

:  33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro' 

125.00 

20.56 

Sao  Paulo 

■Arroba 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5 

4-18 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

159.50 

;  26,24 

Torreon 

■Sp , quintal 

Middling,  15/16" 

4-18 

;  101.4  lbs. 

-Peso 

136.25 

27.64 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representatives  abroad,     a/  Nominal, 


April  £8,  19^7 
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The  following  table  continues  a  series  designed  to  show  quantities  and 
country  of  origin  of  dairy  products  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom. 


UNITED  KINGDOM: 


Imports  of  manufactured  dairy  produ 
1946  with  comparisons 


cts, 


Product  and 
country  of  origin 


Butter 

New  Zealand 

Denmark  «,  

Australia   

Netherlands 

Eire  (Ireland)  . 

Sweden   

Argentina  , 

Canada   

Other  countries 

Total   

Cheese 

New  Zealand 

Canada   

Australia   

Netherlands 

United  States  . . 

Other  countries 

Total   

Condensed  milk  - 
unstfo  etened  b  / 

Canada   

United  States  . . 

Other  countries 

Total   

Dried  milk  - 
unsweetened  c/ 

New  Zealand  . . . , 

United  States  . , 

Australia   

Canada   

Eire  (Ireland)  . 

Other  countries 
Total  , 


1933 

19^5 

!  1946 

1946/33 

CCD, OOP 

7P 

P£k  P«^P 

97,5^3 

3  ( 

201,35b 

100,930 

JAc,yol 

73 

70  Ti7 

■  -  •  ../'••.  >. 

y J  1  7 

1 

a/ 

33,685 

10,067 

1,375 

2,469 

■  24 

3,362 

2 

5 

11+6,033  : 

130 

90 

_ 

i  066  006 

im  j    WL/Uj  WWW 

kP5  86Q 

473  733 

44 

20,565 

137,807 

183,953 

894 

8,502 

131,061 

117,383 

P  Q7^ 

ko  l  6q 

P  ^hd 

i no  p^p 

106  456 

PQ3  P77 
e-7~>i  <-  {  1 

1 , 286 

8 '562 

3 

3<£  l  ,  oou 

ilOP  3p£ 

■*-  J7 

£0,080 

5 

28,653 

143 

974 

126,949 

154,396 

14,373 

7,343 

9,700 

67 

35,427 

134,797 

193,249' 

545 

14,877 

:  6,662' 

7,908 

53 

6,218 

:  55>76 

64,118 

4,874 

1,849 

:  4,181 

86 

1,952 

:  238 

4,993 

256 

1,259 

2,664 

2,091 

166 

10,625 

221 

,  3 

39,305 

•d/  67,110 

:i/  83,294 

209 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Belations.     Official  sources, 
a/  Less  than  500  pounds  b/  Imports  of  both  sweetened  and  unsweetened  con- 
densed milk  were  as  follows:    1933,  183,025,000  pounds j  1945,  146,477,000 
pounds;  1946,  204,391,000  pounds,     c/  Includes  both  whole  dried  milk  and 
skimmed  dried  milk,    d/  Includes  112,000  pounds  of  dried  buttermilk  and 
whey,    e/  Includes  532,000  pounds  of  dried  buttermilk  and  whey. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  WOOL  .  .  .  .  . 

PRICES  WEAKEN 

A  weakening  tendency  in  wool  prices,  especially  for  medium  crossbred, 
was  noticed  at  New  Zealand  selling  centers  in  February,  according  to  Dalgety 
and  Company's  sales  reports.    Not  much  change  from  the  February  level  was 
indicated  in  March  or  April.    Approximately  59  percent  of  the  New  Zealand 
combing  wools  (worsted  type)  and  even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  clothing 
(woolen  type)  wools  consist  of  medium  crossbreds  48's~50's. 

Prices  of  relatively  small  quantities  of  merino  and  fine  half bred  wools 
were  quoted  considerably  higher  than  medium  crossbreds,  about  11  to  27  cents 
more- according  to' grade  and  description.  Fine  crossbreds  were  quoted  3  to  8 
cents  higher  than  mediums  and  coaree  crossbreds  a  cent  or  two  lower. 


NEW  ZEALAND?    Price  range  per- pound,  grease  basis, 
at  early  1947  wool  sales  a/ 


Type 


:  Christchurch 
:      January  29 

Dunedin 
February-  7- 

Auckland 
February  13 

:  Cents 

Cents  • 

Cents 

:    36.9  -  55-7 
:    26.9  -  36-3 

38.9 
26.9 

-  48.0 

-  36.3 

b/ 

:    36.3  -  49.7 
:    26.9  -  34.9 

38.9- 
27.9 

-  45.7 

-  36.9 

!■  29.5 
22.8 

-  33.6 

-  26.9 

'    29.5  -  32.2 
:    24.2  -  28.2 

32.2 
23.1 

-  37-6 

-  29.5 

:  28.9 
23.5 

-  32.2 

-  26.2 

:  k 

:    .  y 

28.2 
22.2 

-  32.2 

-  25.5 

27.5 

22.2 

-  30.9 

-  24.8 

•  26.9  -  29.5 

•  22.8  -  25.5 

24.8 
20.1 

-  28.2 

-  23.8 

23.5 
19.8 

-  26.9 

-  21.5 

•    26.2  -  28.9 
;     21.5  -  25.5 

24.2 
20.1 

-  26.9 

-  22.8 

22.8 
18.8 

-  24.8 

-  21.2 

:  y 

23.5 
21.5 

-  26.2 

-  22.8 

23.5 
•20.1 

-  26.9 

-  22.2 

Merinos  6o/64's 


Good  to  super   

Inferior  to  medium 


Fine  Halfbreds  c/ 
56' s,  56's/58Ts 


Good  to  super   

Inferior  to  medium 


Ha  If  bred  c/  50/56's 
Good  to  super  . . . . . 
Inferior  to  medium 

Crossbreds 

Extra  fine  50/56' s 

Good  to  super  ...... 

Inferior  to  medium 
Fine  50's  48/50 's 

Good  to  super   

Inferior  to  medium 
Medium  48'  s  -  46/48' s 

Good  to  super  . . . . . 

Inferior  to  medium 
C parse  44 /46's,  4o/46 

Good  to  super   

Inferior  to  medium 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Dalgety  and  Company  Limited 
Market  Reports. 

a/  Prices  cabled  to  London,  b/  Not  quoted,  c/  Half bred  wool  is  a  term 
applied  to  the  first  cross.    This  wool  is  referred  to  as  fine  crossbred. 


